These studies parallel stage theory in implying that adults at different levels actually learn
in different ways and therefore need distinct environments to maximize learning. Both theory
and research suggest that adults at varying stages differ substantially in the way they selectively
attend to what is taught, and organize, recall, articulate, and use information. Studying
developmental differences of this kind might significantly increase both our understanding of
the learning process and our comprehension of how developmental levels entail distinct
systems of information processing.

More basic studies need to test thoroughly assertions like those in table 6, and to answer a
variety of related questions. Exactly how do conceptions and assumptions about learning vary
by stage? What is the effect on learner behavior of stage-related differences in motivation?
What type of exchange do learners at different stages prefer? Do styles of presentation of
material have different impacts by stage? If so, what are the design implications for curricula?

The concept of developmental matching could stimulate fruitful research in several areas.
For example, do adult learning programs adequately match the interests of potential students
at particular stages? Programs that require significant original thinking from adult learners may
be appropriate only for those at higher stages of development. Perry (1968), in fact, has
shown that at lower levels, individuals construct their conceptions by internalizing the views of
authorities, while at higher levels, the learner synthesizes his/her own unique point of view.
Similarly, Loevinger's scheme suggests that pursuit of understanding for its own sake tends to
occur only at higher levels. Developmental research might uncover differences in the degree to
which adults create self-generated frameworks and actively engage in the quest to transform
their understanding, Results of this research might Illuminate the psychology of adults in
educational settings and inform the policy and practice of adult learning programs.

The relation between teacher and learner raises other issues. Developmental stage is
likely to affect the interactions of any pair of adults. For example, Palmer (1974) has shown
that therapeutic exchanges between delinquents and social workers are enhanced when there
is a match between the client stage and the social worker's personality type. Other pilot studies
of teacher and supervisor interaction suggest that distinct systems of interaction emerge,
depending on the stage and role of each actor (Manthet, 1979). Supervisors at higher
developmental levels seem to question, give feedback, and listen in measurably distinct ways.

One profitable line of research might be to focus on how classroom process is jointly af-
fected by the stage of teacher and learner, How do teachers at different levels present material
and relate to students? Do successful teachers have a capacity to communicate ideas at a vari-
ety of levels; do they unknowingly tailor their communication towards the stage of the learner?

The most central issues will eventually entail curriculum design, Indepth knowledge of
learners' conceptual systems should help educators develop programs that are appealing,
comprehensible, and effective, By conveying material in a format that is appropriate for the
earner, learning will be promoted and educational gains accrue. As yet, there are no
longitudinal studies of the impact of matching with adult learners, The California Youth
Authority, which in the mid-1950's attempted to empirically identify different types of juvenile
delinquents (Sullivan et al., 1957), has long experience in specifying stage-related treatment
strategies. For two decades, this project has sought to define and measure the Impact of dif-
ferential treatment strategies. Much of their material is unpublished, but it is a storehouse of
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